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If your father and brothers were dead, how would you like it if your power-hungry uncle 
weighed in, assumed the role of father-figure, and started to lay down the law? This is what 
happens to Sophocles' Antigone. How would you feel if after your father's murder you were 
expected to knuckle under to the authority of your mother's lover? This is what happens to 
Sophocles' Electra. Would you reluctantly accept that you had no choice, and do as you 
were told, like these women's frailer sisters, Ismene and Chrysothemis? Or would you put 
up a fight and struggle every inch of the way? 

Both Antigone and Electra are locked in conflict with their closest male relatives. We can 
identify with them emotionally, but it is difficult to appreciate the extent of the impact their 
disobedience would have had on the original audience. From its perspective, the authority 
which Aegisthus (Electra's paternal second uncle) and Creon (Antigone's maternal uncle) 
want to wield would have been theirs as of right under Athenian law. 

Woman and guardian at Athens 

In Sophocles' Athens every citizen woman remained economically and legally under the 
jurisdiction of a male guardian (kurios) throughout her life. He was responsible for looking 
after her financially, providing a dowry, and arranging her marriage. Normally the kurios was 
her father until her marriage, whereupon the rights and duties of the guardianship (kurieia) 
would pass to her husband. But what happened to an unmarried woman whose father died? 
Who became her kurios? An adult brother if she had one, or her paternal grandfather, but in 
the absence of these she would come under the authority of the nearest male relative, 
which on numerous occasions must have been an uncle. 

It is difficult to believe that under this system there was never any conflict at all. Is it 
possible that there was never any strong-willed young Athenian woman who objected to 
being ordered around by her kurios, especially if he was 'imported' during her adolescence 
from outside her immediate nuclear family? Strangely, from our extant sources which 
ostensibly deal with the 'realities' of daily life, in particular legal speeches, we hear little if 
anything of young unmarried women openly rebelling against their male guardians. But this 
does not mean that it never happened: citizen men are unlikely to have been willing to 
admit, in the highly public arena of an Athenian court, to such disgraceful and humiliating 
rebellions taking place in their own households. 



Whatever went on in reality, we can, however, be sure that such situations were not 
beyond the imaginations of the Athenians. Two devastating portraits of strained 
relationships between an 'imported' kurios and a young unmarried woman take place in the 
imaginative realm of Sophoclcan tragedy: this playwright's two female heroic figures, 
Antigone and Electra, flout the authority of their nearest adult male relatives, Creon and 
Aegisthus, on whom because of the deaths of the women's fathers, the rights and 
responsibilities of guardianship have apparently devolved. 

Dramatic reflection of real life 

Athenian tragedy, although set in the mythical past, does reflect the legal practices and 
institutions of classical times, including those relating to women. In Oedipus Tyronnus, for 
example, Sophocles seems concerned to make it clear that after the rev elations about 
Oedipus' murder of his father and incestuous marriage to his mother, one of the last things 
the lame and blinded king does is officially hand over the central duties of the kurieia of his 
daughters, still little girls, to his brother-in-law Creon. Oedipus tells him that they are his kin, 
begs him to see that they are not left either poor or without male protection, and makes 
him clasp hands to confirm the promise. 

Antigone 

In the case of Antigone the central action deals with the heroine's refusal to accept her 
uncle Creon's authority, which she flouts in open and defiant disobedience. The play is set 
perhaps ten years later than Oedipus Tyronnus, Oedipus is dead, and Antigone and Ismene's 
brothers have just killed each other. Creon, as Jocasta's brother, is their maternal uncle, 
and, as he says himself when justifying his assumption of the kingship of Thebes, he is 
nearest in family to the dead. Under Athenian law he would now clearly be in charge of his 
two nieces. But the play implies that Antigone is unwilling to accept that he has any power 
over her at all. A desperate struggle is taking place between them, which is concerned (from 
his point of view) with more than her breaking of the law: it is about whether or not she will 
accept his personal authority. 

The obstreperous behaviour of Antigone could be described as every kurios' nightmare. The 
opening of the play sees her outside the palace, as no young women should ever be 
unescorted, declaring to her sister her intention to disobey Creon's edict that Polyneices 
shall not be buried; her language is defiant and she explicitly says that her uncle 'has not the 
right' to keep her from her responsibilities to the dead. After she has been arrested there 
follow two scenes between Antigone and Creon which, in addition to portraying the conflict 
between a ruler and a disobedient subject, offer us a portrait of a young woman defying the 
authority of the senior male relative in whose house she resides, and - even worse - to 



whose son she is betrothed. Is it any wonder, therefore, that Creon turns the conflict into a 
primal sex war, a struggle for mastery between man and woman? As far as he is concerned, 
Antigone has no more rights than a slave: 'she would be the man 1 , he says, 'if she defeated 
me and did not pay for it'; 'a woman shall not rule', he affirms, while he is still alive. 

However outrageously sexist such statements may sound to our post-feminist ears, we must 
remember that to the original audience of Sophocles' tragedies Creon' s viewpoint that the 
very survival of the household was dependent upon women, at all costs, being controlled by 
men would have seemed not only reasonable but was enshrined in the laws of their city. 
While many have felt that his edict was unjust, and that his punishment of Antigone was 
misguided, cruel, and excessive, it is difficult to imagine that many fifth-century Athenian 
males would have disapproved when he tells the guards to take her and her sister inside, 
and says 'from now on they will stay indoors like women, and not roam abroad'. While the 
extent to which respectable women were confined to the household in Sophocles' day is a 
matter of debate, it is quite clear from such sources as, for example, Lysias' first oration that 
opportunities for 'roaming' around unescorted were, for young citizen women at any rate, 
severely curtailed. 

Electra 

In Electra the confrontation between kurios and disobedient young woman is postponed 
until the end of the play. And of course the relationship between them is unusually 
distorted, for the occasions on which young women welcomed their kurios home in order to 
oversee their murder cannot, even in Sophocles' day, have been all that frequent! But the 
same idea - that the kurios was not only responsible for keeping the woman in question 
indoors, but was ultimately the only person able to enforce it - receives heavier stress even 
than in Antigone. The play implies that since the day, perhaps fifteen years ago, when 
Agamemnon returned home from the Trojan War to be murdered by his wife Clytemnestra 
and his cousin Aegisthus, there has been an ongoing struggle between Electra and not only 
her mother but also her new kurios. Aegisthus is away in the country when the play opens 
and we are told repeatedly that if he were present Electra would not be able to be outside 
the palace, standing at the gates criticising her mother and her lover and proclaiming her 
grief for all to hear. She tells the chorus 'if he were here I'd not have dared to come outside 
the palace'. Her mother complains that Electra takes no notice of her authority, and says to 
her that she is 'at large again, it seems, because Aegisthus is not at home to stop you. So you 
go roaming around, putting us all to shame'. And it seems that Electra's behaviour has 
become so objectionable that she is in for big trouble when Aegisthus gets back; indeed, she 
is to be imprisoned far away from home immediately upon his return. 

Electra alleges that Aegisthus has a particularly cynical reason for his mistreatment of her 
and her sister Chrysothemis. A young woman's kurios was responsible for funding her dowry 



and arranging a marriage for her; Electra says that Aegisthus is deliberately depriving her 
and Chrysothemis of money (presumably for a dowry) and a marriage because he is 
determined to prevent them from producing offspring who might punish him for his crimes. 
This is one of the reasons why Electra, in an extreme of fury and despair when she believes 
her exiled brother Orestes to be dead, actually makes up her mind to murder Aegisthus, her 
kurios, herself. Only by this expedient can she and her sister win marriages 'worthy of their 
station 1 . In real life, we might imagine that young women may sometimes have objected to 
the husbands selected for them by their guardians: in the inverted world of this tragedy, 
however, it is the refusal to find them husbands which causes the hostility. 

But Electra, of course, get her own back on her horrid guardian and stepfather Aegisthus. 
When he finally arrives home, their dialogue drips with the bitterness of a family 
relationship of extreme acrimony. Electra is all poisonous irony and false smiles: Aegisthus is 
brusque in addressing her and remarks that their meetings 'have not usually been so 
pleasant'. The full brunt of Electra's hatred for the man who not only killed her father and 
usurped his power, but has kept her unmarried, in deprivation and misery for so many long 
years, finally explodes when she insists that his body is to be denied burial and thrown to 
the animals, for 'nothing less than this will compensate for all that he has done'. 

Athenian anxieties 

We cannot use tragedy as direct evidence for what went on in real life in classical Athens. It 
is a fictional genre representing an imaginary world, remote in time and often place from 
the city where the dramas were produced. But we can use it as a document illustrating the 
fears and anxieties, the imaginary scenarios, inherent in and produced by the Athenian 
imagination. If we were to rely exclusively on the 'factual' evidence of legal speeches, there 
would be no grounds for believing that it ever even occurred to your average Athenian male 
that the young unmarried women for whom he performed the duties of the kurios might 
ever question his authority. But if we supplement those speeches with Antigone and Electra, 
we can see that at least in the collective male consciousness explored in the theatre such 
difficult situations, and their dire consequences for the authority figures concerned, were 
certainly far from unimaginable. 
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